34   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
By the time the delegation left, they had accomplished much for themselves and for us. Lieutenant Chanov had a complete set of photographs of Wiesenstein, as it had been for four decades and as it will probably never be again. Johannes R. Becher took along Hauptmann's Declaration and a little volume of recent poems for his new publishing house. Leuteritz was the only German journalist with authentic material about Hauptmann's last days in Silesia's catastrophe. Being under an obligation to the Soviets, he was never able to make full use of it. Since then he has been arrested. No one knows what he is accused of.
We who remained behind enjoyed the official protection of Poland, suddenly our new government. Besides, we had the certainty that the hurricane that was raging in our homeland would not swallow us up, after all. And the buoy of safety—a questionable one for all that—was the Red Army.
When things had quieted down in Wiesenstein again, I sat for a long time in the growing dusk with Gerhart Hauptmann. He praised the captain's circumspection and cordiality, Becher's passionate activity, the journalist's quiet but tender sympathy. And then, without preamble, I heard the question in the half-dark room: 'Are we really going now?"
I answered, 'The decision is yours. After this visit, it's clear that no one will drive you out . . ."
For a while there was silence between us. Finally the old man whispered, "No doubt the decisive question is: am I still useful to anyone here?'.'
In the last pale twilight, I saw a quiet smile play over the countless wrinkles of his face.
"I, too, will go . . ." said Gerhart Hauptmann very softly, almost without voicing the words. "Of course: feet first! You understand what I mean . . ."